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absolute proposition, that the men of democratic ages
ought never to make revolutions; but I think that
they have especial reason to hesitate before they
embark in them, and that it is far better to endure
many grievances in their present condition than to
have recourse to so perilous a remedy.
I shall conclude by one general idea, which com-
prises not only all the particular ideas which have been
expressed in the present chapter, but also most of those
which it is the object of this book to treat of.   In the
ages of aristocracy which preceded our own, there
were private persons of great power, and a social
authority of extreme weakness.   The outline of society
itself was not easily discernible, and constantly con-
founded with the different powers by which the com-
munity was ruled.   The principal efforts of the men of
those times were required to strengthen, aggrandize,
and secure the supreme power; and, on the other
hand, to circumscribe individual independence within
narrower limits, and to subject private interests to the
interests of the public.   Other perils and other cares
await the men of our age.   Among the greater part of
modern nations, the government, whatever may be its
origin, its constitution, or its name, has become almost
omnipotent, and private persons are falling, more and
more, into the lowest stage of weakness and depend-
ence.   In olden society everything was different; unity
and uniformity were nowhere to be met with.    In
modern society everything threatens to become so
much alike, that the peculiar characteristics of each
individual will soon be entirely lost in the general
aspect of the world.   Our forefathers were ever prone
to make an improper use of the notion that ^private
rights ought to be respected; and we are naturally
prone, on the other hand, to exaggerate the idea that
the interest of a private individual ought always to